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Notes. 


“ PLAINS ” =TIMBER-DENUDED 
LANDS. 


On the outskirts of Nottingham—partly 
within, but mainly without, the present 
city boundaries—is an ancient road travers- 
ing a narrow ridge of hill-top land, three 
or four miles in length, once a part of Sher- 
wood Forest. This is called the Plains 
Road, and the adjacent land on either side 
is called the Plains—otherwise Mapperley 
Plains, from a suburb at the Nottingham 
end. The road, however, limits several 
parishes, the villages whereof lie in flanki 
valleys, whence arose the names Arnol 
Plains, Sneinton Plains, Gedling Plains, 
and Nottingham Plains. The strange thing 
is that this narrow hill-top tract—scarcely 
approachable by vehicular traffic before 
modern improvements—differs totally from 
the orthodox conception of what “ plains ” 
should be, and has consequently often given 
rise to puzzled inquiries that nobody could 


answer. 


From the limited historical evidence 


to the question of the signification of these 
particular ‘‘plains,’’ the earliest known 
allusions to which are little more than 
three centuries old. Historical evidence 
shows that, in medieval times, the same 
tracts of land were occupied by ancient 
parochial woodlands, and that the term 
‘plains’ only arose when and where the 
woodlands were cleared. Hence there 
seemed no escape from the conclusion that 
“plain,” in this case at least, signified land 
that was ‘plain,’ in the sense of being 
bared of timber. I did not find this obsolete 
sense noted in any dictionary then accessible 
to me, and could only regret that the 
‘N.E.D.’ had not in 1902 progressed so far 
as P—never doubting that the latter work 
would, in due time, fully illustrate the point. 
The greater, then, was my disappointment, 
on a recent examination, to find that this 
old-time signification of “‘ plain” had not 
been recognized by the editors. This 
incidental reference, however, occurs; 1375, 
Barbour, ‘ Bruce,’ vii. 613, ‘“‘ Thai in full 
gret hy agane out of the woud ran to the 
plane.”’ Moreover, illustrative extracts of 
the nineteenth century go to show that, 
in Colonial and U.S. use, “‘ plains ”—chiefly 
plural—is a term “ applied to level treeless 
tracts of country,” which looks like a 
survival. 

However, since 1902 I have found ample 
confirmation of the view then adopted, viz., 
that ‘“‘ plain’ was a term once used in con- 
tradistinction from ‘‘ woodland ”’ ; and hence 


‘| it may fairly be presumed that the question 


whether the land eed with the modern 
sense, or whether it was hilly, was im- 
material. No doubt further illustrations 
could readily be found, but the following, 
taken (with one exception) from Notts lite- 
rature, will probably suffice. 

William Peveril’s foundation charter to 
Lenton Priory, 1103-8, grants “the towns 
of Radford, Morton, and Keighton, with all 
their appurtenances, and whatsoever he 
had in Newthorpe and Papplewick, in wood, 
plain,” &c. 

By a later charter William Peveril the 
younger granted to Lenton Priory ‘the 
town of Linby, and whatsoever he held in it, 
viz., lands tilled and untilled, in wood and in 
plain,” &c. 

A similar passage occurs in the foundation 
charter of Rufford Abbey, as also in one of 
the early Osberton charters (vide ‘ Dukery 
Records,’ 1904). I have not access to the 
original text in connexion with these 


available, while compiling a history of | passages, but the continued recurrence of 


Mapperley in 1902, I directed some attention 


_ the phrase leaves little room for doubt. 
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Manwood, a great authority on ‘ Forest 
Laws,’ 1615, says: ‘‘ To assart is to destroy 
any covert by the rooting up of the same, 
to make it to continue a plaine.” 

That this sense was recognized little more 
than a century ago is shown by Lowe’s 
‘ Agricultural Survey of Notts,’ 1794, wherein 
following a list of Gedling ‘ coppices,’’ is 
added a separate reference to 53 acres odd 
of ‘‘ Plains.” Furthermore, a contemporary 
survey of the royal hays of Birkland and 
Bilhagh, Sherwood Forest, records the 
varying extents of “wood” and “plain” 
in each of the several subdivisions. More- 
over, an accompanying plan proves that 
these terms were applied respectively to 
woodland and to treeless land. 

A, STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


OXFORD PARLIAMENTARY LEADERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
(Concluded from p. 22.) 


To New College belong William Fiennes, 
second Baron and first Viscount Saye and 
Sele, ‘Old Subtlety,” and his second son 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Parliamentary Governor 
of Bristol, which he surrendered to Prince 
Rupert. Saye and Sele was High Steward 
of his University 1641-3 and 1646-60. The 
Fiennes family enjoyed various privileges 
as founder’s kin at Winchester and New 
Colleges ; and it is probably owing to their 
mythical connexion with Wykeham that 
his twin foundations came off as well as 
they did under the rule of the Puritans. 
Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke 
and first of Montgomery, was of this house. 
Succeeding Laud as Chancellor of his 
University, he superintended the visitation 
of the Colleges and ejection of Royalists. 
He was patron of Van Dyck, and the 
younger of “the incomparable pair of 
brethren” to whom the first folio of Shake- 
speare’s works was inscribed in 1623. 

New College educated the following 
Puritan divines: William Twisse, Prolo- 
eutor of the Westminster Assembly, whose 
remains were cast out of the Abbey after 
the Restoration; John White, 

atriarch of Dorchester’; John Harris, 

egius Professor of Greek and Warden of 
Winchester; and Hugh Robinson, Head 
Master of Winchester and Archdeacon of 
Gloucester, who lost his appointments, but 
eventually took the Covenant. Stephen 


Charnock of Emmanuel, Cambridge, was an 
intruded Fellow. 


Trinity College numbers among _ her 
worthies Cromwell’s son-in-law Henry Ireton, 
soldier and regicide; Edmund _ Ludlow, 
soldier, author, and regicide; Sir Richard 
Newdigate, Bt., Judge; William Laurence, 
lawyer and M.P.; James Harrington, who, 
although he faithfully attended Charles I. 
in his imprisonment, was theoretically a. 
democrat and author of ‘ Oceana’ ; William 
Hook, chaplain to Cromwell ; Gaspar Hickes, 
a@ member of the Westminster Assembly ; 
John Packer, M.P., friend of Eliot, secretary 
to Buckingham, and one of the Parliamentary 
Visitors to the University ; and Zouch Tate, 
M.P., proposer of the famous “ self-denying 
ordinance’”’ in 1644,and another of the Parlia- 
mentary Visitors. Robert Harris, the in- 
truded President of Trinity, was an active 
Visitor. 

Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex and 
general of the Parliamentary Army, wes at 
Merton College ; so also was the celebrated 
Puritan divine Francis Cheynell, intruded 
President of St. John’s, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, and the violent 
adversary of Chillingworth. Like his oppo- 
nent, Cheynell was a native of Oxford; and 
the city was more inclined to Puritanism 
than was the University. Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, Warden of Merton, was President of 
the Parliamentary Commission for Visita- 
tion of the Universities. Edward Reynolds 
(Warden after the Restoration and Bishop 
of Norwich), as a moderate Anglican who 
was ready to accept an accommodation, was 
Dean of Christ Church and Vice-Chancellor 
under the Puritan régime. 

Hart Hall (now Hertford College) claims 
John Selden as her son. His studies in the 
Inner Temple procured him the title of 
“the great dictator of learning of the 
English nation.” He sat in the Long 
Perliament as burgess for the University ; 
but for a man of learning he was very slightly 
indebted to his Alma Mater. To this Hall 
also belong Sir John Glynne, the judge who 
made a long address to the Protector in 
favour of Cromwell’s assumption of the 
crown, which he printed on the Restoration 
as evidence that he had always been at 
heart a monarchist ; and Adrian Scrope the 
regicide. 

To University College belong the notorious 
Henry Marten, soldier, politician, and 
regicide, but “ as far from a Puritan as light is 
from darknesse”’; William Gay the regicide ; 
Ezreel Tongue, divine and ally of. Titus 
Oates; John Flavel, Presbyterian divine ; 
and Rowland Stedman, Nonconformist dtvine 
and intruded scholar. 
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Thomas Mytton, Parliamentary Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Vice-Admiral in North 
Wales, was of Balliol College; so were 
Alexander Popham of Littlecote, one of 
Cromwell’s lords; and John Wilde, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

Among Oriel College worthies of the 
_— were William Prynne, the celebrated 

uritan pamphleteer ; Sir Robert Harley of 
Brampton Bryan Castle, Master of the Mint ; 
and Calybute Downing, chaplain to Lord 
Robartes’s regiment, ‘‘a reputed weather- 
cock.” 

Queen’s College gives us Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, Parliamentary Sergeant-Major- 
General for North Wales; and John Owen 
the theologian, Dean of Christ Church, 
Vice-Chancellor, and chaplain to Cromwell 
in Ireland and Scotland. 

All Souls College, which in the sequel was 
to owe much to the unwelcome action of 
the Parliamentary Visitors, produced the 
notorious journalist Marchamont Needham, 
who had been originally a quirister of that 
house. He was an usher at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, member of Gray’s Inn, 
and student of medicine before discovering 
his true vocation. He then became chief 
author of Mercurius Britannicus, changed 
sides, and published in the King’s defence 
Mercurius Pragmaticus, but, being 
committed to Newgate, again changed his 
party, and published a new weekly paper, 
Mercurius Politicus, in support of Cromwell; 
and, later, edited the official journal, the 
Public Intelligencer. Having obtained his 
pardon after the Restoration, he was 
employed by the Government to attack 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition. 

Sir William Petty, political economist, 
was appointed by the Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth a Fellow of Brasenose, and, 
later, Professor of Anatomy. 

Of Corpus Christi College were Edward 
Pococke, the celebrated Oriental scholar, 
who was appointed Hebrew Professor by the 
Parliamentary Visitors, and reappointed at 
the Restoration; and Daniel Peatley or 
Fairclough, controversialist, one of the 
translators of the Bible, and—as a moderate 
Anglican—a member of the Westminster 
Assembly. 

To Christ Church belong Thomas Case, 
the celebrated Presbyterian divine; and 
Henry Stubbe or Stubbs, physician and 
author. 

Laud’s College, St. John the Baptist, claims 
Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, politician and poet ; 
and Bulstrode Whitelocke, Keeper of the 
Great Seal. 


To Jesus College belongs John White, 
Parliamentarian, commonly called Century 
White. 

William Lenthall, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was of St. Alban Hall (now 
absorbed by Merton); so too was Robert 
Blake, the famous admiral and general at. 
sea, but he soon migrated to Wadham 
College. To Wadham also belong Nicholas: 
Love the regicide; and John Wilkins, 
originally of Magdalen Hall, who became 
successively Warden of Wadham, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bishop of 
Chester. He was centre of the group which 
formed the Royal Society; and married 
Cromwell’s sister Robina. 

The ancient Hall of Broadgates (now 
Pembroke College) claims John Pym, “ the 
greatest member of Parliament who ever 
lived.” His signature is preserved at Pem- 
broke, affixed to a donation of 44s. to the 
enlargement of the dining-hall (now the 
library). It is dated 27 April, 1623 (the 
year before Broadgates became Pembroke),. 
and he is described as ‘“‘quondam Aule 
Lateportensis Commensalis.”” In 1630, when 
subscriptions were made for the chapel of 
Gloucester Hall (now Worcester College), 
Pym gave 20s.; and a like sum was given 
by his elder son Alexander, whom he had 
sent there to be under his own old tutor at. 
Broadgates, Degory Wheare, first Camdem 
Professor of History at Oxford and Principal 
of Gloucester Hall. Of Broadgates also 
was Francis Rous, Provost of Eton, Speaker 
of the Little or Barebones Parliament, and 
member of the Protector’s Council of State.. 
His father, Sir Anthony Rous, remarried 
with Pym’s mother. The Eton Scholarship: 
at Pembroke is of Rous’s foundation; and 
his portrait is to be seen in the dining-hall. 


'Clement Walker, Presbyterian leader and 


historian of Independency, is attributed 
to Broadgates by Wood; and Sir Thomas 
Wroth, Parliamentarian and author, appears 
to have been at both Gloucester and Broad- 
gates Hall. Among Pembroke divines may 
be mentioned Peter Smart, “the Puritan 
proto-martyr,” and opponent of Bishop 
Cosin; Edmund Hall, who fought for 
Parliament and attacked Cromwell ; Thomas 
Hall, who wrote against unlicensed preachers, 
indiscriminate baptism, Fifth Monarchy 
Men, and Cavalier customs ; Henry Langley, 
the intruded Master; Thomas Rosewell ; 
and William Sedgwick, nicknamed ‘“‘ Dooms- 
day Sedgwick ” and ‘“ Apostle of the Isle of 
Ely.” 

Uioieniatie Hall (now Worcester College) 
claims John Carew the regicide, “‘a Repub- 
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lican without guile and without reproach,” 
and John Godolphin, a Puritan judge of 
the Admiralty Court. 

To the above names may be added the 
following: Roger Boyle, Baron Broghill 
and first Earl of Orrery, statesman, soldier, 
and dramatist, who, according to Wood, 
‘received some of his academical education 
in Oxon”; Sir John Danvers the regicide, 
stepfather of George Herbert the poet, who 
sat for the University in the Short Parliament ; 
John Hewson, regicide, soldier, and some- 
time shoemaker, who was created M.A. in 
1649; John Okey, regicide and colonel of 
dragoons at Naseby, created M.A. the same 
year; and Sir Thomas Widdrington, Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1656 and Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, who, thinks 
Wood, studied at both Universities. 

We have accounted for three of the five 
members impeached by Charles I. at the 
beginning of 1642—to wit, ‘King Pym,” 
Hampden, and Strode. The other two— 
Denzil Holles, first Baron Holles of Ifield, 
and Sir Arthur Hesilrige—appear to have 
been at neither University. But a member 
of the Upper House impeached at the same 
time, Edward Montagu, second Earl of 
Manchester, was of Sidney Sussex College, 
‘Cambridge, and ultimately Chancellor of 
his University. Manchester, who the next 
year became Major-General of the Associated 
‘Counties, was at the time of his impeach- 
ment generally known by the courtesy 
title of Viscount Mandeville, although he 
had been created Baron Montagu, of Kim- 
bolton. Oliver Cromwell himself, to whom 
Manchester, in his military capacity, was 
especially obnoxious, came of the same 
‘College ; and in 1651 was elected Chancellor 
-of Oxford, holding that office until July, 
1657, when he was succeeded by his son 
Richard. Oliver appointed John Owen 
his Vice-Chancellor, under whose efficient 
rule the elder University prospered greatly. 

To Trinity, Cambridge, belongs the fiery 
Independent divine Hugh Peters, who 
perished on the scaffold after the Restora- 
tion as an abettor of the execution of 
‘Charles I. 

St. John the Evangelist’s College claims 
‘Sir Thomas Fairfax, third Baron Fairfax 
of Cameron, the celebrated Commander-in- 
‘Chief; Sir Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of 
Northumberland, “‘the proudest man alive”’ ; 
_and Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Bt., Puritan and 
-antiquary. 

Emmanuel counts among her worthies 
‘Sir Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, 
‘who succeeded Northumberland as Lord 


High Admiral, and whose grandson married 
the Protector’s daughter; Basil Feilding, 
second Earl of Denbigh, the general; Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, Bt., judge and Speaker 
of the Convention Parliament of 1660; and 
Stephen Marshall, the celebrated Presby- 
terian divine, whose sermons, especially 
the funeral sermon for Pym, helped to guide 
the course of events. 

To Queens’ belong Oliver St. John, Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas ; Sir Philip Staple- 
ton the soldier; and John Goodwin, re- 
publican divine and author. Thomas Good- 
win, Independent divine, was of Christ’s 
and Catherine Hall, and in 1650 President of 
Magdalen, Oxon. 

Peterhouse claims John Hutchinson the 
regicide, whose wife wrote his life. 

Magdalene numbers among her worthies Sir 
Edward Dering, Bt., antiquary and politician, 
who suffered at the hands of both parties. 

Sir Edmond Prideaux, Bt., lawyer and 
politician, was M.A. of Cambridge, and 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford; Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, who fought half-heartedly for 
Parliament and then turned Royalist, was 
at Jesus, Cambridge; Thomas Scott the 
regicide was educated at Cambridge; and 
so, according to Clarendon, was Sir John 
Wildman, politician. A. R. Baytey. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
(Continued from 10 8. vi. 423.) 

‘Macbeth,’ IV. i. 52.—Macbeth bids the witches 
“untie the winds and let them fight against the 
churches.” 

Richard Perrot, in ‘ Jacob’s Vow,’ 1627, says: If 
— any wind stirring it is felt most near the 
church. 

Dickens, ‘ Christmas Carol,’ Stave I—‘‘ A breezy 
spot—say St. Paul’s Churchyard, for instance.” 

A legend, current among the Florentines, 
relates how one day the Devil and the Wind 
had to pass through the Piazza del Duomo. 
The Devil, telling the Wind to wait for him 
outside, entered the sacristy. The Wind, 
however, beheld him no more, and still 
waits for him in the Piazza (Rivista Fioren- 
tina, Nov., 1908, pp. 72-81). 

A windy part of the Close at Lincoln is 
known there as “ Kill-Canon Corner.” 


‘ Antony and foie IV. xii.—‘ Hamlet,’ III. 
ii.—Cloud-shapes. ae 10 8. vi. 423.) 

Swift, ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ 1704, Ep. Ded.—‘‘ A large 
cloud......in the form of a bear, another......with the 
head of an ass, a third......with claws like a dragon.” 


‘King Henry VI.,’ Part IIL, V. ii. 25.—Warwick 
at the point of death exclaims: “ Of all my lands is 
nothing left me but my body’s length.” 

Meredith Hanmer, ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ 1585, 
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ed. 5, 1650, ii. 62.—‘* All the earth a man can have 
is his grave.” 

John Kinge, ‘Lectvres vpon Ionas,’ 1597, p. 676. 
—‘T will tell you where your lande lieth......so 
much measure of ground, to the length and breadth 
of your bodies, as maie serue to burie them in...... 
more than this we cannot claime.” And much more 
to the same effect. 


‘King John,’ V. ii. 140.—‘* To crouch in litter of 
your stable planks.” 

Thomas de Gray, in his ‘Compleat Horseman,’ 
1639, p. 11, treating of the stable, says: ‘ Let the 
flore be pitched with flint, and not planked...... ou 
may peradventure startle at paving, rather than 
planking your flore...... for that it is a new thing, 
little practised, and seldome heard.” 


‘Merchant of Venice,’ V. i—‘ The man that hath 
no music in himself......dark as Erebus : let no such 
man be trusted.” 

H. Peacham, ‘Compleat Gentleman,’ 1622 p 96. 
The Whom God loues 
not, that man loues not Musicke.’” 


‘King Richard III.,’ III. iv.—‘‘ Like a drunken 
sailor on a mast.” ; 

Z. Bogan, ‘ Mirth of Christian Life,’ 1653, p. 347. 
—‘‘ The man that sleeps on the top of a mast.” 

‘King Henry IV.,’ Part II., V. i—‘‘ Any pretty 
little tiny kickshawsv” 

E. Hickeringill, ‘Gregory, Father-Greybeard,’ 
1673, p. 3.—‘‘ Indeed it is a quelque-chose, here and 
there a little tart sometimes.” 

Sir W. Waller, ‘Divine Meditations,’ 1680 (1839, 
p. 86).—‘* To furnish a table with nothing......with 
quelque choses and apparitions of meat.” 


‘Othello,’ III. i—Clown (to the musicians with 
wind instruments): “ Put up your pipes in your 
a 
Compare yAwsodxopov in John xiii. 29, “ the 
bag,” a case for mouthpieces. 


‘Hamlet,’ III. iv.—‘‘Thou wretched, rash, in 
truding fool......take thy fortune.” 


The passage in ‘As You Like It,’ II. vii. 
has already been noted ; see the quotations 
at 10S. ii. 365, 491, ‘“‘ Fools have the fortune.”’ 


‘Hamlet,’ 1IT. ii.—‘‘ Let the galled jade wince, our 
withers are unwrung.’ 

Tho. de Gray, ‘Compleat Horseman,’ 1639, p. 352. 
—‘* A horse that is wrung or hurt in the withers...... 
also any swellings by spur-gaules or navell-gaules.” 


‘Hamlet,’ I. v.—‘‘ The time is out of joint.” 

Tho. de Gray, ‘Compleat Horseman,’ 1639.—P. 53. 
“Horses are often......brought out of ioynt and 
temper, by reason of the assidual warfare of the 
never-ceasing-iarring elements.”—Pp. 333-4. ‘‘ He 
will be out of ioynt, that is, out of good temper 
throughout every part and member of his body.” 


‘Hamlet,’ V. ii.—‘‘Rough-hew.” (See 10 S. vi" 
“H. Peacham, ‘Compleat Gentleman,’ 1622, p. 91, 
says of George Buchanan: ‘“In_ his person, 
behauiour and fashion, he was rough hewen.” 

‘Hamlet,’ V. ii.—‘ This fell sergeant, death, is 
strict in his arrest.” * (See 108. vi. 423.) 

F. Quarles, ‘Emblems,’ 1635 (1845, p. 114).—‘‘If 
that pale-fac’d sergeant [death] make arrest.” 


*Winter’s Tale,’ V. ii.—‘‘Thou art a tall fellow 
of thy hands.” 

‘Hist. of Prince Arthur’ (1816, i. 41).—‘‘They 
be......marvellous good men of their hands.” 


‘ Love's Labour Lost,’ V. ii.—‘‘ Dick the shepherd 
blows his nail.” 

‘Hist. of Prince Arthur’ (1816, iii. 337).—‘* They 
have hunger and cold, and blow on their nails.” 


‘Comedy of Errors,’ II. ii—‘*Thou art an elm, 
my husband ; I, a vine.” 
- Quarles, ‘ Emblems,’ 1635 (1845, p. 259).—* He’s 
my supporting elm ; and I his vine.” 


‘Cymbeline,’ III. iii—Belarius’s account 
of the noble qualities of the two royal sons, 
Guiderius and Arviragus, brought up in 
ignorance of their true birth, as sons of a 
countryman: ‘‘How hard it is to hide 
the sparks of nature !”’ &c. 

A similar case, where the son of King 
Pellinore is brought up as the son of a cow- 
herd, ‘‘ but always will be shooting, glad 
to see battles and to behold knights,” &c., in 
‘Hist. of Prince Arthur ’ (1816, i. 113). 


‘Hamlet,’ III. iv.—Hamlet’s interview 
with his mother. 

A similar case, Sir Ewaine’s interview with 
his mother Morgan le Fay, in ‘Hist. of 
Prince Arthur ’ (1816, i. 157). 

‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ V. ii—‘‘ Judas was hang’d 
on an elder.” 


Often mentioned in Bishop John King’s 
‘ Lectures on Jonas,’ 1597, pp. 190, 260, 353. 


‘Taming of the Shrew,’ V. ii.—‘‘ My banquet is 
to close our stomachs up, after our great good 
cheer.” 

Scott, ‘The Antiquary,’ vol. iii. chap. vi. (1818, 
p. 137).—‘ A broiled bone, or a smoked haddock, or 
an oyster, or a slice of bacon...... or something or 
other of that sort, to close the orifice of the stomach 
hefore going to bed.”—Again in ‘ Woodstock,’ 
chaps. XX., XXViii. 


*Love’s Labour Lost,’ IV. ii.—Sir Nathaniel the 
curate describes Dull the constable : ‘‘ His intellect 
is‘ not replenished; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts,” &c. 

Dickens, ‘Barnaby_ Rudge,’ chap. xi., Old 
Willet’s account of Hugh.— ‘His taculties was 
never drawed out of him when he was a boy......has 
no imagination......can’t read nor write......has never 
lived in any way but like the animals......is a 


animal,” &e. 
W. C. B. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND STRAHAN’S ‘ VIRGIL.’— 
William Goodhugh, a London _ bookseller, 
who published in 1827 ‘ The English Gentle- 
man’s Library Manual,’ writes :— 

‘*The late Lord Buchan was not an admirer of 
Johnson, especially from the manner in which 
Johnson speaks of Thomson in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets.’ His Lordship, in a letter addressed to me, 
denies the assertion of Johnson relative to Thomson 
that his first want on coming to London was a pair 
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of shoes. His Lordship says: ‘The trifling story 
about his losing his bundle on his way from Wapping 
to Mallet’s house in London, and the want of shoes, 
is in the peculiar style of malevolence which stains 
the work of Johnson as a biographer. The only 
oceasion that I had the mischance to meet Johnson 
was at old Strahan’s, the translator of the first six 
books of the ‘‘ Atneid,” in Suffolk Street, London, 
where I found him and Mallet preparing that 
work for publication, after having censured Gavin 
Douglas, Dryden, and the other predecessors of 
arse Strahan, in the translation of Virgil.’”—‘ Eng- 
ish Gentleman’s Library Manual,’ p. 142. 

Goodhugh in another part of his book 
(p. 31) has indulged in an acknowledged 
quotation from Boswell, but this statement 
which connects Johnson with the publica- 
tion of Strahan’s ‘Virgil’ appears to be 
unknown. The name of Alexander Strahan 
does not occur in the elaborate index to 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell. 

The passage is not without difficulty. 
Apparently the person intended by “ the 
late Lord Buchan” is the eleventh Earl, 
but he did not die until 1829, two years 
later than the date of Goodhugh’s book. 
His father, the tenth Earl, died in 1767, 
whilst Goodhugh was not born until 1792. 

Strahan’s version of the first book appeared 
in 1739. In the edition of the whole of the 
Aineid’ which appeared in 1767 Strahan 
reprints the preface to that of 1753, which 
contained only the first six books, with an 
oe in which he acknowledges Mallet’s 
aid :— 

‘*My good friend, the late Mr. Mallet, was so 
obliging as to revise with me the translation 
throughout, and compare it carefully with the 
original, except the fifth and sixth books, which 
his death prevented, and by that accident they will 
appear less perfect than they otherwise would have 

2n; however, I have given them a very careful 
revision. The tenth and twelfth books were trans- 
lated by the late reverend Mr. [William] Dobson 
(the translator of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ into 
Latin verse), the same who is mentioned in Mr. 
Layng’s_ verses, which were likewise carefully 
revised.” 

It would seem from this that Strahan was 
not unwilling to acknowledge indebtedness, 
but he makes no reference to Johnson. 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


HAPpPISBURGH OR HaisBoROUGH.—In an- 
nouncing the running-down on the 14th 
inst. of a submarine by the steamer Eddy- 
stone the daily papers stated that it occurred 
“off Haisborough Light, near Cromer.” 
I do not remember seeing this orthography 
before. Commonly it is Happisburgh, 
which is used officially by the Great Eastern 
Railway. Haisborough is phonetic, and 


represents the local pronunciation, which 


I have often heard. The ‘Railway and 
Commercial Gazetteer ’ admits neither of the 
above, but gives two other forms, Happis- 
borough and Hasborough. The latter is 
not to be recommended, as it suggests that 
the a is short, whereas it is long. 

Jas. Puarr, Jun. 


Aviation.” —This word, which is very 
much to the fore at present, cannot be found 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ (1888) nor in Littré (1863), 
but Larousse’s ‘ Grand Dictionnaire’ (1866) 
already has it. There is no doubt that it 
was invented or first used by M. G. de la 
Landelle, the author of ‘ L’Aviation; ou, 
Navigation aérienne sans Ballon’ (1863). 
The Revue des Deux Mondes (September, 
1865), when reviewing that book, states :— 

adoptons les mots......d’aviation [and 
others] qui sont maintenant entrés dans lusage 
commun.”—P, 322. 

L. L. K. 


[See also 10 S. x. 186, 250. ] 


Rosrn’s ALIveE, A GAmME.—This game is 
mentioned by Thomas Jefferson in a letter 
to Dr. Thomas Cooper, dated at Monticello, 
16 Jan., 1814 :— 

‘*Everything predicted by the enemies of banks, 
in the beginning, is now coming to pass. We are to 
be ruined now by the —_ of bank paper, as we 
were formerly by the old Continental paper...... 
Prudent men must be on their guard in this game 
of Robin’s alive, and take care that the spark does 
not extinguish in their hands.” 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Macavutay: TREES IN AUSTRAL- 
Asia. — Under the date of 1 Jan., 1839, 
Macaulay wrote :— 

‘*Since I have been in Italy, I have often thought 
it very strange that the English have never intro- 
duced the olive into any of those vast regions 
which they have colonized. I do not believe that 
there is an olive tree in all the United States, or in 
South Africa, or in Australasia.” — Trevelyan’s 
‘ Life and Letters,’ p. 368, one-vol. ed., 1881. 

Macaulay was mistaken in his belief. 
Whatever the truth may have been about 
Africa or America, the olive had undoubtedly 
been introduced into Australia before this 
year. W. C. Wentworth, for example, in 
‘A Statistical Account of the British 
Settlements in Australasia’ (3rd ed., 1824), 
says of New South Wales :— 

““The olive plants taken out a few years since b 
Mr. M‘Arthur, have been preserved and auitintiod, 
and it is expected will in time prove a valuable 
article of culture in the i 7% ii. p. 300. 
This passage had attracted Southey’s atten- 
tion. See his ‘Commonplace Book,’ Third 
Series (1850), p. 580. Epwarp BENSsLY. 
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MONUMENTS TO AMERICAN INDIANS.— | purpose of ascertaining the comparative 
A movement is on foot in the United States to | strength which individuals are capable 
erect, near New York Harbour, a memorial | of exerting.” This instrument is men- 
to the honour of the aboriginal races of | tioned 6 Jan., 1808, in a letter written by 
America. <A writer in The Reporter (Chicago) | Thomas Jefferson to John Taylor, concern- 
for June of this year points out that, in| ing the trial of ploughs and drills “by a 
different parts of the United States, no| dynamometer.” ‘The ‘Ency. Brit.’ names 
fewer than nineteen public monuments | other contrivances of a similar nature, but 
have been reared, from time to time, to as | without giving what an inquirer naturally 
many prominent members of the original | looks for—the order of their invention, with 
inhabitants of that great continent. He | dates. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
furnishes the following list :— 

mother of Oregon,” at Portland. 


Pocahontas, Jamestown Island. i 

Mahaska, recently erected in Iowa. Queries. 

Red Jacket in Buffalo. WE must request correspondents desiring in- 

Miantonomah in Boston. formation on family matters of only private interest 

Sleepy Eye at Sleepy Eye, Minn. to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

Shabonee at Morris, Ill. in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

Osceola at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, S.C. 

PyrRuic victory.” —We shall be glad of 

Pushmataha in Washington, D.C. one OF two early examples of this phrase ; 

Cornplanter in Pennsylvania. indeed, of any good ones before 1885. I 

Cornstalk at Point Pleasant, W. Va. remember its being explained to me when at 

Logan at Auburn, N.Y. school. J. A. H. Murray. 

Keokuk at Keokuk, Ia. Oxford. 

Attucks in Boston Common. 

N Mass. Farnese ArMs.—What were the arms 

1erlips, Franklin county, Ohio. ? 

Brant (Thayendanegea) at Brantford, Ontario. borne by Cardinal 
a cross gules surmounting five fleurs-de-lis 

The last named, who assumed the name | azure ? Lupwic RosENTHAL. 

of Joseph Brant, was the chief of the Six} Munich. 
Nations. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. ‘“ Brer-RicHt”: ORDEAL By ToucH.— 


It is not a little extraordinary that the 
CARLYLE ON THE PENEUS.—In the first |“ bier-right,’ or “law of the bier,” or 
volume of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ | ‘‘ ordeal of the bier,’ or “‘ ordeal by touch,” 
chapter entitled ‘Usher Maillard,’ occurs as it is variously called, has attracted no 
this :— attention in ‘N. & Q.’ As I am preparing a 
““Menads storm behind. If such hewed off the paper on the custom as practised in this 
melodious head of Orpheus, and hurled it into | country, I am anxious to obtain all the infor- 
bs — bake“ what td they not make of | mation I can in regard to the custom in the 
pg bs pt lial with no music but British Isles. Cases in England or Scotland 
. |dated 1611, 1628, 1644, 1661, 1676, 1683, 

It was not the Peneus river at all, but the and 1688 are recorded in Pitcairn’s ‘ Criminal 
Hebrus, that Carlyle meant. No critic Trials in Scotland,’ Lea’s ‘Superstition and 
seems to have noted this curious confusion | Force. or elsewhere: but the fact that 
of the Peneus river with Pentheus, King of there were cases in this country so recently 


Thebes. Carlyle probably knew by heart 4, 1g9¢9 makes it pretty evident that my 


the lines from * Lycidas ’ :— British cases do not indicate when the 
that Orpheus bore, | eystom ceased in the British Isles. This 
‘he Muse herself for her enchanting son, i 
Whom universal nature did inference strengthened 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar, | asked in The Gentleman : ee 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, August, 1796 (Ixvi. 636): ‘‘ What grounds 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? are there to imagine that the wounds of a 
Tuomas Furxt. | murdered person will bleed on being touched 
123, South Elliot Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. by the murderer?” I shall be greatly 
indebted to any correspondent who can 


‘““DYNAMOMETER.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ cites give me exact references to cases in the 
The Quarterly, Aug., 1810, with reference British Isles, more particularly after 1700. 
to ‘‘ a new instrument, invented by Regnier, | ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
which he calls a dynamometer, for the Boston, U.S. 


4 
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T. L. Peacock: GErorGE MEREDITH.— 
In J. A. Hammerton’s ‘ George Meredith in 
Anecdote and Criticism ’ it is said (p. 7) that 
the Merediths were ‘‘ within easy reach of 
Peacock’s home at Chertsey. For forty 
years Peacock lived in the pretty little 
Surrey town, and Meredith also remained 
true to the county.”’ During what period 
did Peacock live at Chertsey? Did he 
not live at Halliford in Midldesex ? 


J. J. F. 
Halliford-on-Thames. 


BRIDGEWATER BorovucH.—lI shall be glad 
to know whether there exists a copy or 
translation of William Briwerre’s founda- 
tion charter, preceding John’s charter of 
26 June, 1200 (‘ Rot. Chart.,’ 1837, i. 73). 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


““CoHERER.”’—The spread of wireless 
telegraphy has made us familiar with the 
electric apparatus called a “ coherer,’’ fitted 
for the perception of electric waves in the 
air, and the corresponding ‘“ anti-coherer ” 
(or ‘‘receiver”’), erected at the opposite 
terminus station. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the date when the new scientific 
term ‘‘coherer,” which is not yet recorded 
in the ‘ Historical English Dictionary,’ but 
will claim its entry inthe Supplement, first 
occurred, and was used with this special 
signification. INQUIRER. 


‘Tue Orra Linpa Boox.’—In the preface 
to the very curious Frisian chronicle called 
“The Oera Linda Book,’ which was_pub- 
lished in London in 1876 with a translation 
by W. R. Sandbach, it is stated that there 
had been much controversy as to its genuine- 
ness, and that at that time no certain con- 
clusion had been arrived at. Has this point 
been decided since then ? 

Hucu 8. GiapsTone. 

Thornhill, Dumfr esshire. 


GOETHE ON ‘‘ IGNORANCE IN Morton.” — 
Goethe observed, ‘‘ ‘Ignorance in motion’ 
is dangerous to the welfare of a nation.” 
Where can this observation be found ? 

C. Horne. 


Loar FORETELLING 
Recently a woman in this neighbourhood 
(in West Cornwall) cut a loaf of bread, and 
found it to be hollow. She remarked that 
there would soon be a death in the family. 
Curiously enough, within a week two of her 
relatives died. Does this superstition obtain 
in cg districts ? P. JENNINGS. 

. Day. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I heard the late Bishop of London quote the 
following lines, as the peroration of his 
address on opening an elementary school 
at Willesden, but have never been able to 
trace the author :— 
O sweeter shall the roses blow 
In those far years, those happy years, 
And children weep when we lie low 
Far fewer tears, far happier tears. 


JoHN S. CRONE. 


I want the source of the following quota- 
tions :— 
1. If lusty Love should go in search of beauty, 
where would he find it fairer than in Blanche ? 
2. The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
Nemo. 


I shall be grateful if any of your readers 
can tell me where I can find a sonnet, the 
last lines of which are :-— 

They called him Opportunity. 
He never came again. 
J. F. W. 


Porm on A Boy AND Curts.—I wish 
to learn the name of the author of a short 
poem on a “ baby boy,” whose golden curls 
were a cause of delight to his mother, but 
to himself of much teasing by his playfellows. 
Eventually he dies of fever, his mother 
cutting off the curls before laying him in his 
coffin. E. C. GARSTIN. 

Beau Site, Sea View, Isle of Wight. 


Brack Nortey Parisn Recister.—The 
register of this Essex parish for the years 
1671 to 1735 has been missing since before 
1813. Is there any chance of its recovery 
or of any clue? This register should 
contain the record of the burial of John 
Ray the naturalist. 

W. Warren, Rector. 


KeEnpat Hovss, IstewortH.—This place, 
as an eighteenth-century pleasure resort, 
has not found a page in Mr. Warwick Wroth’s 
excellent volume, although it was of suffi- 
cient importance and not too far from 
London. Here is one of its advertisements, 
dated September, 1754 :— 

“Kendal House, Isleworth, which is so happily 
situated both for the Sweets of Retirement and for 
'the Diversions of Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing, 
/is and will be continued to be kept open all the 
Winter, here being pleasant warm Lodging Rooms 
and the best and Cheapest Entertainment that is 
to be had anywhere within so short a Ride from 
London, either for private company or for Parties 
of Pleasure, with a tine Ball or Banqueting Room, 
for the Celebration of Weddings, Birth-Days, or 
any other Festivity; and for the better accommo- 
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dation of his Guests, Mr. Graham has furnish’d his 
Canals, &c., with fine Carp, Tench, and Perch. Any 
Gentlemen, &c., who have Ponds of Fish to dispose 
of, that are handy for Water-Carriage, Mr. Graham 
will be a Purchaser. An accomplish’d Cook-maid 
is wanted.” 

The other announcements before me do 
not add much to this, except to say that 
“tis much the genteelest Public House 
and Garden in England,” and that ‘‘ Boats 
and Barges may land within a little Way of 
the House.” 

Lysons quotes an advertisement from 
The Daily Advertiser, 4 April, 1750; and 
Thorne also deals at some length with its 
history. Does the place still exist ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DoRCHESTER: BIRRELL’s ENGRAVING.— 
On 5 June there was a review in The Athe- 
neum of ‘The Municipal Records of Dor- 
chester, Dorset,’ in which it is stated that the 
Town Hall (1798) was engraved in a nice 
little plate by Birrell after Nash, which 
shows the High Street with many old houses 
since demolished. Could any of your readers 
inform me where this engraving can be seen ? 

A. W. GouLp. 

Staunton, Briar Walk, Putney, 8.W. 


H6ret Moras (OTHERWISE Brron), Paris. 
—Who was the architect of the Hétel Moras, 
Paris, the residence of the Duc de Biron 
between 1753 and 1788, and until recently 
occupied by the Community of the Sacred 
Heart ? 

Jacques Frangois Blondel illustrated the 
building in ‘ L’Architecture Frangaise ’ (pp. 
205-9), and attributed the design to the 
elder Gabriel, architect to the King ; but in 
an article in ‘ The Dictionary of Architecture,’ 
in which I think I trace the hand of that 
indefatigable antiquary the late Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, the Curator of the Soane Museum, 
Blondel’s statement is controverted, with- 
out, however, a precise indication to whom 
the design of the Hotel is due. 

JoHN HEBB. 


Mortais CaAsTLE (now a ruin), near 
Merthyr Tydfil, is said to have been built 
by Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, in the time 
of Edward I., as a border fortress to protect 
his estates, which were constantly being 
invaded by the tenants of the lords of 
Brecknock. As these properties were not 
well defined, the building of the castle 
gave rise to contention between the Earl of 
Gloucester and Humphrey de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford and lord of Brecknock, resulting 
in the intervention of the king. In the 
dispatches and Parliamentary records of 1290 


no name is given to the fortress more than 
a ‘‘certain castle.’ Hence it seems quite 
— that the edifice was not called 

orlais when it was erected, or that there 
may have been some motive for not alluding 
to it by that name. Can any one throw 
some light upon this obscure point ? There 
is reason, from the disposition of the 
rubbish, to infer that the walls and towers 
were regularly pulled down from the top, 
and not, as usual in later days, blown up ; 
so that the castle was undoubtedly deserted 
and dismantled at an early period. 

TALFYRYDD. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 


Noau Hickey or DuBiLin.—Can any one 
give me information as to the parentage 
of Noah Hickey of Capel Street, Dublin, 
who died in 1766? ; ol light on the 
subject would be gratefully received. 

(Miss) Eminy Hickey. 

49, West Hill, S.W. 


‘THE BLACKHEATHEN.’—What was the 
full issue of The Blackheathen, a publication 
of the Blackheath Proprietary School over 
forty years ago? I have No. 2, May, 1865, 
and No. 4, May, 1866, each of 24 small 
quarto pages. Some of the contents are 
by no means devoid of merit, and I should 
be glad of information as to how long the 
periodical continued and the writers who 
contributed to it. W. B. H. 


Sure or THE ToncuE A Bap OmEN.—In 
the ‘Orkneyinga Saga,’ chap. xviil., we 
read :— 

“Then the Earl made a i Bas the tongue in 
speaking, and said: ‘ We shall be old enough when 
re fires are burnt out,’ but he intended to have 
said that they would be warm enough ; and when 
he noticed his blunder he said: ‘I made a slip of 
the tongue in speaking just now ; I do not remember 
that I ever did so before, and now I recollect what 
my foster-father King Olaf said at Stiklastad when 
I noticed a slip of the tongue which he made— 
namely, that if it ever so happened that I should 
make a slip in my speech, I should not expect to 
live long after it.’ 

Can any one quote parallels ? 

AtEex. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


WALKING IN Two PARISHES ON THE SAME 
Day.—Here, in North Devon, where many 
superstitions linger, I have lately been told 
the following. A woman of the peasant 
class, aged about seventy, came to the 
doctor for advice. Her indisposition turned 
out to be quite trifling, and in reply to the 
doctor’s questions as to any indiscretion 


she might tax herself with having com- 
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mitted, she replied, quite seriously: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, I can think of nothing except that a 
few days since I walked into two different 
parishes on the same day.” 

Is anything known of this curious belief 
in harm arising from so simple, frequent, 
and often necessary an act ? T. M. W. 


CuHauceR: ‘“STroTHIR” IN ‘THE 
ReeEve’s Tate.’-—Mr. Thomas Wright, in 
his edition of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ 
has the following note on the word 
“Strothir ” (in ‘ The Reeve’s Tale ’) :— 

“This was the valley of Langstroth, or Lang 
strothdale, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as 
pointed out by Dr. Whitaker, ‘ Hist. of Craven,’ 
b 493. I am informed that the dialect of this 

istrict may be recognised in the phraseology of 
Chaucer’s ‘ scoleres tuo.’” 

From Murray’s ‘ Yorkshire Handbook,’ 
p. 429 (1874 ed.), I learn that 
“Whitaker first suggested what Mr. Garnett has 
confirmed—that_ this ‘toun’ was really Lang- 
strother. The dialect which Chaucer employs in 
this story is still, to a great extent, that of this 
little-visited corner of Craven; and he copied, in 
all probability, the language he had himselt heard 
spoken in ‘Solere Hall’ by some Langstrothdale 
student. It may be added that Mr. Garnett 
{ ‘ Philological Essays,’ 1859) has printed a portion 
of the poem from a MS. which retains the pecu- 
liarities of dialect more exactly than any which 
has been collated by editors of Chaucer.” 

I should be glad to know (1) from which 
MS. Mr. Garnett printed; (2) on what 
“peculiarities of dialect” he based his 
judgment ; (3) if any one can furnish me 
with a copy of the “ portion of the poem” 
which he printed ; and (4) on what grounds 
Dr. Whitaker came to his decision. 

A. T. WINTERSGILL. 


PorTrRAIT BY Sim THomas LAwRENCE.— 
An old aunt of mine possesses a portrait 
believed to be by Lawrence (it is now to be 
seen at the gallery of Messrs. Shepherd 
Brothers, 27, King Street, St. James’s). 
It was given to her by a Mr. Elliot in Jersey 
many years ago, with some MSS. relating 
to the siege of Gibraltar, which she un- 
fortunately destroyed. He said the portrait 
was of his father. Can any one throw 
light upon it ? It is vigorous. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Essex FATAL TO WomEN.—I have heard 
that some parts of Essex were so unhealthy 
for women that it was not unusual to find 
men there who had been married a dozen 
times. Is there reference to this in any 
book? Nw Hart. 

Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Cuar.es IT.’s Mock Marriace.—In what 
book is contained the story of Charles II.’s 
alleged mock marriage with Louise de 
Querouaille ? It is said to have taken 
place at Euston. T. M. W. 


CHARLES Pigotr’s ‘Jockey CLuB.’— 
Who was Sir F—k E—n, Bt., of whom 
there is an account in Part I. of this abusive 
satire ? Is there any modern history of the 
Jockey Club ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THE Pitcrim Where does 
Artemus Ward say ‘the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed from a land where they were perse- 
cuted to a land where they might perse- 
cute” ? M. N. 


Replies. 


WALT WHITMAN ON ALAMO, TEXAS. 
(10 S. xi. 510.) 


To answer Mr. BRESLAR’S inquiry clearly 
a little summary of a part of Texan history 
is needful, which I make as brief as possible. 

In the late seventeenth century the first 
settlements were made in the present State 
of Texas by the French expedition under 
La Salle, shortly afterwards murdered by 
his followers. In passing, it may be said 
that Texas formed part of the territory con- 
veyed by Napoleon I. to the United States 
in 1803, in what is known as the “‘ Louisiana 
Purchase.” But soon after these early 
attempts at settlement Texas became one 
of the States of the Mexican Confederation. 
Other towns were founded, and Spanish 
missions established, one of these towns 
being San Antonio de Bexar, and the Alamo 
the mission church built there. 

The Mexicans invited American citizens 
to enter Texas, and many settled there, 
especially in the central and eastern portions, 
their numbers increasing from year to year. 

After President Santa Anna overthrew the 
federal system, Texas revolted from the 
Mexican Government and declared _ itself 
independent. The resulting struggle, in 
which General Sam Houston was a chief 
Texan leader, was a strenuous one for 
several years. In 1836, the mission building 
of the Alamo, which was surrounded by a 
strong wall, and had been used as a fort for 
some time, was occupied by 157 revolu- 
tionists under Col. W. B. Travis, who were 
there attacked by 4,000 Mexicans under 
Santa Anna; but they held out from 23 
February to 6 March. All but seven of the 
garrison had perished, and of these, six 
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| 
were murdered, only one man escaping to. 
report the slaughter. The dead were thrown - 
drawn up by one of my brothers. 


into heaps and burnt, among the slain being 
the celebrated David Crockett and Col. 
James Bowie, whose name is associated with 
the noted ‘“ bowie-knife,” once in high 
favour with ruffians. But the Texan War 
of Independence went on under the “ Lone- 
Star flag,” the recollection of the massacre 
serving as an incentive to the Texans in 
further encounters, while ‘‘ Remember the 
Alamo!” became their war-cry in_ the 
struggle for freedom. England, Holland, 
and Belgium acknowledged the independence 
of Texas in 1840, the United States and 
France having each done so earlier. Texas 
remained independent until 1845, when it 
became one of the United States, its admis- 
sion to the Union being one of the chief 
causes of the Mexican War of 1846-7, 
Mexico persisting in her claim to the country. 
It will be noted that Whitman’s figures 
are largely in excess of the historical number 
of the Alamo’s defenders, but to these he 
has doubtiess added the 330 men from 
another garrison, who had _ surrendered 
upon promise of safety, but were shot b 
Santa Anna three weeks later (27 March) at 
Goliad, a town south-east from San Antonio. 


M. C. L. 
New York. 


Mr. BreEsLaR will find the information he 
— in the ‘ Century Cyclopedia of Names,’ 
p- 27. 

As Englishmen unfamiliar with American 
history seem to be at a loss to know where 
to go for information, may I suggest two 
useful works of reference? One is Dr. J. F. 
Jameson’s ‘Dictionary of United States 
History, the other ‘Harper’s Encyclo- 
pedia of United States History,’ in ten 
volumes. For a real history which, as its 
title indicates, covers the entire American 
continent, the ‘Narrative and Critical 
History of America,’ in eight volumes, 
edited by the late Justin Winsor, should 
be consulted. It is written on the co- 
operative plan, and is particularly valuable 
for its wealth of bibliographical and carto- 
graphical information. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S, 


See ‘The Life and Adventures of Davy 
Crockett’ in ‘The Story of the Filibusters,’ 
by James Jeffrey Roche (T. Fisher Unwin, 
1891). Mr. Roche has also told the story 
in some _ spirited verses contributed to 
Harper’s Magazine in 1888 or — 

LS. 


Information on this subject may be 
obtained from a history of San Antonio 


Susanna CORNER. 
48, The Ropewalk, Nottingham. 
[M. N. G. also thanked for reply. } 


Tue Inranta Maria oF (10 S. xii. 
47), third daughter of the “‘ Catholic Kings,” 
wag born in Cordoba in 1482. Her elder 
sister Isabel, married to Dom Manoel, “‘ the 
Fortunate,” King of Portugal, died in 1498, 
and was shortly afterwards followed to the 
grave by her only child the infant Miguel. 

i Manoel married Dofia Maria, his 
former wife’s sister, in 1500, and by her had 
six sons, as well as daughters—one of the 
latter, Dofia Isabel, being the wife of the 
Emperor Charles V. Dofia Maria died in 
childbed in 1517, and her enterprising 
widower married her niece Dofia Leonora of 
Austria, sister of Charles V._ Dofia Maria 1s 
buried by the side of her husband in the 
church of Belem, near Lisbon. 

Martin 


Sm Francis Bacon on Tastine (10 S. 
xii. 7).—I have sought in vain in Bacon’s 
‘Sylva Sylvarum: a Natural History in 
Ten Centuries,’ and in his ‘ History, Natural 
and Experimental, of Life and Death,’ for 
anything answering exactly to the reference 
in The Spectator quoted by your corre- 
spondent. The passage I find most like it 
in sense is this, j the first-named work : 
‘* And (generally) it is a Rule, that whatso- 
ever is somewhat Ingrate at first, is made 
Gratefull by Custome, But whatsoever 1s 
too’ pleasing at first, groweth quickly to 
Satiate.”” Bacon mentions coffee more than 
once, but not, apparently, in this ——— 


Paut Brappon (10 §, viii. 489; x. 417). 
—I think Mr. Cann Hucues has misread 
the name on the drawing he refers to. I 
have just seen two water-colour pictures by 
an artist named Paul Brandon in the 
Public Library, Kensington. They are of 
W. M. Thackeray’s houses, one of which he 
designed himself and left to his daughters. 
Brandon’s style in these paintings is bold 
and free, and tallies with the description 
of the work of “‘ Braddon.” R. T. 


ButTreRworTH: Derivation (10 S. 
xii. 9).—Many questions would be far 
easier to answer if querists would only 
refrain from i comments. In this 


case, for example, the way is blocked with 
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seven impediments, which have to be 
removed before one can begin to explain. 

1. Botterwort is given as ‘‘an ancient 
spelling.” Yes; but it is a Norman spelling, 
and has to be set aside. The Norman 
scribes wrote a French ¢ for an English th. 

2. We are told it was formerly Botwerth 
and Botesworth. The final -werth has e 
miswritten for 0, as often. Hence Botwerth 
must be set aside. It is further obvigus 
that the slight curl, so common for er, has 
been disregarded. Hence the form really 
meant is Boterworth, which is quite right. 
So also Botesworth is an error for Boteres- 
worth, which is also quite right. 

3. Next we have the statement that 
buthor is Norse for “‘ bittern.’”’ But “‘ bittern ” 
is mere French, and the “ Norse” form was 
borrowed from it, and is worse than value- 
less. Neither is Butterworth connected with 
bittern in any way. 

4, Next comes the assertion that worth is 
the same word as garth / 

5. Next we come to the Norse Christian 
name Buthar. But Butter- is English ; 
and I suspect that this ‘‘ Norse” name 
is merely an English name done into Norse. 

6. Next, “it was often spelt Bot- or Bed- 
worth”’’; and ‘‘in Cheshire it was Bud” ! 
And originally it was “‘ Bodder, meaning a 
messenger.” But the d is merely a voiced 
form of the older ¢; and one would like to 
know in what language this precious bodder 
occurs. The A.-S. for ‘‘ messenger” was 
boda (with no -er); and it is totally irrele- 
vant. 

7. Then we are referred to an obsolete 
book by Ferguson, the value of which can 
be seen by his quoting “‘ Bod, Bud,” as “ an 
envoy”; but the A.-S. was boda, and never 
buda at all. 

And now let us get back to common sense, 
and drop all misleading guesses. 

We have Derbyshire Butterley; Wilts 
(as well as Cumb.) Buttermere; and Linc. 
Butterwick. The Wilts name is much more 
likely to be English than Norse. One of the 
Line. Butterwicks (near Boston) is inland ; 
so that the -wick is the English wick, not the 
Norse one. And -worth is English. So 
there is no reason why all the names 
should not be English. After all, England 
is a likely place in which to find English 
names. 

In the Inquisitiones post Mortem, which 
often supply better spellings than the 
Anglo-French forms in Domesday Book, I 
find Boterley, Boterwike, Boterwyk, Buter- 
wike ; also Butterley, Buttermer, Butter- 
wike, Butterworthe. 


The riddle is not difficult. Searle’s 
‘Onomasticon’ tells us that Buterus is a 
(Latinized) personal name in List B in 
Ellis’s ‘ Introduction’ to Domesday Book ; 
and that Boterus (Latinized form of Bot- 
here) occurs in List C in the same. 

Hence the sense is simply “ Bot-here’s 
farm.” I have already explained worth 
three times. See my ‘Place-Names’ of 
Cambs, of Herts, and of Hunts. 

Bot is mod. E. boot, profit. Here is the 
A.-S. here, an army. The former appears 
again in Bot-wine, Bot-wulf, &c.; and the 
latter in Wulf-here, Here-weard, &c. 

Bot becomes “‘ But” in popular pronun- 
ciation. Botulph Lane, Cambridge (from 
Bot-wulf), is called Buttle Lane. 

The -es in the genitive is often preserved, 
but was sometimes dropped, as I have 
shown already. Cf. Boteresworth above. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


Pic Grass: Fiontna Grass (10 8. xii. 
49).—See the ‘N.E.D.,’ vol. iv. p. 237, 
col. 3, under ‘“‘fiorin,’” where the first 
quotation is from W. Richardson, 1809. 
For an account of him and his introduction 
of the grass see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlviii. 


See Britten and Holland, ‘ Plant Names,’ 
1886, p. 183 :— 

‘“‘Fioning or fiorin grass, Agrostis stolonifera, L. 
‘This is the real jiorin (butter) grass of the Irish’ 
(Withering, ‘ Bot. Arr.,’ ed. 7), and is still sold by 
seedsmen under this name. Prior, p. 78.” 

For pig or swine’s grass see pp- 224 and 
229. 8S. L. Perry. 


Hotr CasTLE AND THE BEAUCHAMP 
Famity (10 S. xi. 308, 395, 490; xii. 56).— 
Will Tertius kindly say, where the history 
of Holt Castle under the Beauchamps, 
which he writes that he is now aware of, 
is to be found? I should be glad to have 
details of the family beyond those pieced 
together in my communication at the 
penultimate reference. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


BEEzELY (10 S. ix. 269, 338; xi. 475; 
xii. 57).—Probably the explanation of the 
discrepancies is to be found in the following. 

Stephen Whatley’s ‘ England’s Gazetteer ’ 
was published over 150 years ago (1751). 

I find in the map of Southampton (2.¢., 
Hampshire) in Samuel Lewis’s * Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of England,’ 1835, vol. iv., 
that there was, when that map was drawn, 
a detached part of Hampshire within the 
borders of Sussex, about 84 miles long from 
north to south, varying in breadth from 
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about 14 to 4 mile. It is distant from 
Petersfield about 10 miles, and from the 
border of Hampshire proper about 84 miles. 
It is east of the road from Chichester to 
Midhurst and Haslemere. The only place 
which appears in it is South Ambersham, 
which in vol. i. is described thus :— 

‘*A tything, in the parish of Steep, hundred of 
East Meon, Alton (South) division of the county 
of Southampton, though locally in the hundred of 
Easebourne, rape of Chichester, county of Sussex, 
2} miles (EK. by N.) from Midhurst, containing 
183 inhabitants.” 

The description of North Ambersham 
(not in the map) is the same, with the 
substitution of ENE. for E. by N., and 
121 for 183. 

Lewis’s map of Sussex also shows this 
detached piece of Hampshire. I presume 
that it is now nominally as well as actually 
a part of Sussex, as it appears to be accord- 
ing to the Ordnance Survey. 

I regret that in my reply (10 S. xi. 475) 
I misquoted the Times Atlas. After refer- 
ring to the Ordnance Survey, I find that I 
mistook the dot of West Meon for that of 
Petersfield. The Sussex border is, as F. K. P. 
says, about 2 miles east of Petersfield. If 
the explanation which I suggest is the true 
one, then Whatley understated the distance 
of Beesely from Petersfield by about 5 
miles. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


“ Rotiick ” (108. xi. 490).—The ‘ E.D.D.’ 
gives the word as the equivalent substan- 
tivally of “frolic” (of which it would, 
indeed, appear to be a slight abbreviation), 
and peculiar, so far as instances are cited, 
to the West Yorkshire dialect: ‘‘ Well, 
well, there ’s no sich rollicks now ”’ (Sutcliffe, 
‘Moor and Fell,’ 1899, 331). Other in- 
stances will be found in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHakt. 


“* ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE” (10 S. 
xi. 490; xii. 13).—‘‘ All the world and 
Bingham ”’ was used in South Lincolnshire 
as an equivalent, e.g., “‘‘ All the world and 
Bingham’ will come to the flower-show.” 
I do not think I have ever heard the phrase 
in the sense of everywhere and Bingham. 

Sr. SwirHin. 


“WHat THE DEviL sAip TO ” (10 8. 
xii. 10).—This appears to be a variant of 
an old West Riding story. Noah offered a 
peovage to a Pudsey man, who declined it 

ecause the fare was too high. His words 
were: ‘‘ Thee and thy ark may go to 
, for it’s bahn to tak oop.” This means 
that the weather would improve. J.J. F. 


THIMBLES (10 S. xi. 66, 116).—At the 
latter reference Mr. APPERSON says that 
no proof has been given of the existence of 
John Lofting ; but he is mistaken. Lofting 
took out a patent for making thimbles on 
4 April, 1693 (No. 319), and he established a 
manufactory in Great Marlow, where he 
was buried 17 June, 1742, as shown by 
the parish register. There is a notice of 
him in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ by B.. P. 

THE Ert-Pre SHop (10 S. xii. 26).—I can 
just recollect a shop known as a “ pie shop ” 
—still a confectioner’s—in this town; but 
the “‘ pieman”’ has not wholly disappeared. 
There is only one left now, but he is appa- 
rently doing a good trade, and his cry of 
‘** Pie-ot ! Pie-ot!” is very much to be 
heard on market days. His portable oven 
is a smart affair of tin, kept very bright, 
with a copper handle and a bit of green 
baize over the top. It has a small charcoal 
brazier, and the gravy is carried in a special 
receptacle. The pies look and smell quite 
appetizing. E, E. 

thichester. 


WE su JupGes (10 S. xii. 28).—There is, 
I believe, no printed biographical list of the 
old Welsh judges after the manner of 
Foss’s ‘ Judges of England.’ In ‘ The Book 
of Dignities’ by Haydn, continued y to 
1890, p. 386, there is a list of the Chief 
Justices and of the second or Puisne Justices. 
They are described as ‘“‘ Judges of the Court 
of Session of the County Palatine of Chester, 
&e. From the accession of King James I. 
to the abolition of the Courts in 1830 under 
1 Wm. IV., cap. 70.” The &c. means “ and 
the Judges of the Courts of Great Sessions 
in the Principality of Wales.” See section 
14 of that Act. 

I expect I am stating what SENEx already 
knows. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


GAINSBOROUGH, ARCHITECT, c. 1300 (10 S. 
xi. 449; xii. 18).—The ‘Lincoln Pocket 
Guide,’ by Sir Charles Anderson, third 
edition, edited after his death by the Rev. 
A. R. Maddison, Priest-Vicar of Lincoln 
Cathedral (London, Stanford, 1892), has the 
following :— 

** About 1290 Richard de Stow, Cementarius, was 
employed to build......he is probably the same 
Richard de Gainsborough whose grave is in the 
cloisters.”—P. 119. 

“The magnificent sculptures in the choir of 
angels appear to have been the work of Richard de 
Stow or de Gainsborough, and a band of sculptors, 
whose names have been rescued from oblivion by 
the late Mr. Joseph Hunter.”—P. 120. 
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“The floors [of the cloisters] abound in incised 
Ss but wd have been terribly smashed 
y timber, &e., which used to be laid there. The 
incised figure and inscription to Richard de Gayns- 
borough, the sculptor, might be easily renewed 
from what still 151. 
W. B. H. 


SEECATCHIE”’ : ‘‘ HOLLUSCHICKIE” (10S. 
xii. 48).—In a glossary appended to Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott’s monumental Report on 
the Seal Life and Industry of the Prybilov 
Islands, published by the United States 
Government in 1881, and perhaps one of 
the most interesting papers ever issued, 
these terms are applied to the male fur seal 
and sea lion full grown, and to the bachelor 
seals who are herded by themselves, respec- 
tively. They are of Russian origin. The 
last-named category are slaughtered for 
their skins. WILLoUGHBY Maycock. 


““T HAD THREE SISTERS BEYOND THE SEA ”’ 
(10 §. xii. 28).—One full version of this 
nursery rime will be found in ‘ Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes’ (Blackie, 1909). 
There are, if I remember rightly, several 
slightly varying versions. The one I gave 
in that collection begins :— 

I have four sisters beyond the sea, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine, 

And they did send four presents to me; 
Partum, quartum, paradise, tempum, 
Para-mara, dictum, domine ! 

WALTER JERROLD, 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


This is a variant of the version conserved 
in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 
pp. 201, 202. It begins :— 

My true love lives far from me, 

errie, Merrie, Dixie, Domine. 

Many a rich present he sends to me, 
Petrum, Partum, Paradise, Temporie, 
Perrie, Merrie, Dixie, Domine. 

He sent me a goose, without a bone; 

He sent me a cherry, without a stone. 

Petrum, &e. 
St. SwWITHIN. 


[Several versions have been forwarded to Mr. 
CRESSWELL.] 


THE Mystery oF Hannan LiIGHTFOOT 
(10S. viii. 321, 402, 483 ;. ix. 24, 122, 264; xi. 
472).—I am informed by Lapy 
that under the will of Robert Pearne of 
Isleworth, 26 Jan., 1757, an annuity of 401. 
was given to Mrs. “Hannah Axford, for- 
merly Lightfoot, niece to the late Mr. 
John Jeffryes, watchmaker in Holborn.” 

_I shall be obliged to any one who can 
give some particulars of Robert Pearne or 
John Jeffryes. Horace BLeAckLey. 


‘Hen anp Sian (10 S. xii. 
28).—The authors of ‘ The History of Sign- 
boards’ seem to have thought that this was 
a development of the ‘“ Pelican’s Nest,” in 
which a hen and her brood were generally 
obvious; and they did suggest that the 
prevalence of the sign might “‘ be accounted 
for by the kindred love for the barleycorn in 
the human and gallinaceous tribes ” (p. 178). 

St. SwiTHIN. 


James JTsaacson; M.P. (10 S. xi. 387; 
xii. 18).—The exact date of his election as 
M.P. for Banbury was 23 July, 1698. After 
his expulsion from the House Sir John oy 
Bart., was elected in his place 23 Feb., 
1698-9. See Part I. ‘ Parliaments of Eng- 
land, 1213-1702’ (Blue-book), p. 582. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JoHn Hus BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF 
Constance (10 S. xii. 28).—In the Council 
Chamber of the Staromestska Radnice (Old 
Town Hall) of Prague there is a famous 
picture by Wenceslaus Brozik representing 
this event, with a companion one of the 
election of King George of Podebrad. 
Brozik, a pupil of Piloty, studied at Prague, 
Dresden, and Paris. Among other works of 
this historical student are ‘ Embassy of King 
Ladislas to the Court of Charles VII.,’ 
‘Milton reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’’ ‘ Prin- 
cess Polyxena of Lobkowitz tending the 
Wounded,’ ‘ Tu felix Austria nube,’ &c. M. 
Henri Hantich (‘ Art Tchéque,’ p. 10) writes : 
“‘Brozik ne se préoccupait guére que d’éb- 
louir par la magnificence de décor, l’extra- 
ordinaire profusion de couleurs éclatantes, 
et les effets de lumiére.” 

Francis P, MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


The original famous painting which was 
engraved some forty years ago is most 
probably the work of Karl Friedrich Lessing, 

Hus vor dem Konzil,’ finished in 1842, and 
preserved at the Stiidel Museum, Frankfurt- 
a.-M. I have myself a copy of this fine 
steel engraving. H. Kress. 
[Mr. WALTER JERROLD refers to Brozik’s picture.] 


Cou. (10 S. xii. 29).—Col. Pestel 
—not Pestall—was not an Englishman, but 
a Russian, though of German extraction. 
His father was Governor-General of Siberia. 
He was educated at Dresden, entered the 
Russian army, and took part in wars against 
Napoleon, but afterwards imbibed revolu- 
tionary views, and was hanged in 1826 for 
attempted insurrection. 

I well remember the song alluded to by 
your correspondent ; it was very popular 
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about 1849 to 1853, after the suppression of 
the Hungarian insurrection; but to the 
best of my recollection the name was 
always spelt Pestel. 
W. Henry Jewrrt. 
38, North Road, Highgate, N. 


An account of Col. Pestal and the song 
has been given at 8 S. x. 360. I can remem- 
ber the song being very popular fifty years 
ago. W. C. B. 

[Dteco and Mr. F. P. Marcuant also thanked 
for replies. ] 


MatrHew, Mark, LUKE, AND JOHN” 
(10 S. xii. 47).— Surely Miss Hickry has 
omitted a couplet :— 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels guard my head. 
‘Guard the bed” in the sscond line should 
be bless the bed.”’ 

I have heard both the versions which 
Miss Hickey gives of the last line, and I 
agree with her in believing that “two 
{angels] to keep the devil away” is the 
older. G. W. E. R. 


These lines were looked upon as one of 
the little prayers which children should use 
before getting into bed, and in some families 
they were told to children at any rate 
sixty years ago. All my companions, boys 
and girls, said them as follows :— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on: 

Two to watch me and to pray, 

‘Two to carry my soul away, 

If I should die whilst in my sleep. 
It was upon our minds that Matthew and 
Mark did the watching and praying, Luke and 
John — especially John — carrying the soul 
away. As I never saw the last line printed 
with the verse, I should say that it might 
be an addition by older heads than ours; 
yet it was certain to us that without death 
whilst in my sleep”? Luke and John 
would not have a soul to carry away. I am 
just recording some child impressions. 

There is another reading with which I was 
equally familiar, and it is, I think, well 
known everywhere, varying but little in 
the wording :— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on; 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head ; 

One to sing, and one to pray, 

And two to carry my soul away. 
A picture in a child’s book of that day 
impressed some of us, I remember, greatly. 
It represented four angels bearing a baby 
away, the uppermost figure carrying the 


baby closely pressed to the breast: this we 
said was John; the others were Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Those were simple days, 
and the equally simple little books of that 
time are treasured memories. 
In romping about we often shouted :— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Get a stick an’ lay hard on! 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Nuns as (10 S. xii. 49).—I 
dare say Pror. Skeat will answer Mr. 
McGovern’s question as to Tyrwhitt ; but 
to spare the learned editor of Chaucer’s 
works the painful and inaccurate conviction 
that nobody gives heed to the result of his 
labour, I should like to quote his note on 

Another Nonne with hir hadde she 

That was hir chapeleyne, 
as it tends to confirm the views of Dr. 
Jessopp and of Eckenstein :— 

“Tt was not common for Prioresses to have 
female chaplains ; but Littré gives chapelaine, fem., 
as an old title of dignity ina nunnery. Moreover, 
it is an office still held in most Benedictine con- 
vents, as is fully explained in a letter written by 
a modern Nun-Chaplain, and printed in Anglia, 
iv. 238. See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 485; The 
Academy, Aug. 23, 1890, p. 152.” 

St. SwirHrn. 


Dr. Richard Morris, commenting on Ill. 
163-4 of Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ says: “It 
was not usual for Prioresses to have female 
chaplains; chapeleyne, however, is the 
reading of all the MSS. Did Chaucer write 
chamberleyne 

Dr. H. Frank Heath in ‘Social England ’ 
(1902), ii, 294, for the nun-chaplaincy 
refers the reader to Sussex Archeol. Soc., 
ix. 15, ‘An Episcopal Injunction to the 
Prioress of Easeburn in 1478’ ; and Dugdale, 
‘Mon.,’ iii. 415, in a report on Elstow 
Nunnery. A. R. Bay.ey. 


De QUINCEY: QUOTATIONS AND ALLU- 

sions (10 S. xi. 388, 438)—4. Mr. T. 
Bayne’s allusion to the wooden door-bars 
prompts me to say that Scott refers to these 
fastenings in chaps. iii. and xvi. of ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ At the first reference it is stated 
that the Ranger’s apartments at the Royal 
Lodge, Woodstock, 
“opened by a short passage from the hall, secured 
at time of need by two oaken doors, which could be 
fastened by large bars of the same, that were drawn 
out of the wall, and entered into square holes con- 
trived for their reception on the other side of the 
portal.” 

Such a bar as is here described was 
nightly drawn across the back door of my 
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father’s house at West Haddon, Northamp- 
tonshire, when I was a boy. It was some 
four inches square and about five or six feet 
in length. I recall the fact that one of my 
childish delights was to pull this beam out 
to its full length, and then suddenly shoot 
it back home with all the strength I could 
muster. Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BrrtTus, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS: THEIR 
REGISTRATION (10 S. xi. 348)—Some kind 
of answer can be got from a consultation of 
A. Jal’s great work the ‘ Dictionnaire 
critique de Biographie, &c., 1872. He 
copies or quotes hundreds of French certifi- 
eates, which are fuller than the very deficient 
English certificates. The form of the English 
ones must have been settled by a person who 
had no notion of a biographer’s require- 
ments. The official part is more than 
ample. However, they are better than 
the old certificates of baptism: officialism 
certainly did not run riot in them. 

Death certificates record the date and 
place of burial; and if a body is exhumed, 
a note to that effect should be added, just 
as is done if the amount of a probate is 
increased. 

The most extraordinary thing is the large 
number of deaths of Englishmen that never 
get recorded at all. There are numerous 
instances in Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 

aphy’: thus in vol. iv. col. 817, under 

rederick Cruickshank, we read that he first 
exhibited in 1822, and is not in the ‘ London 
Directory’ after 1860, and never exhibited 
after 1860, but that his death is not regis- 
tered at Somerset House 1858-62. No 
will of his had been proved in England up 
to last year. 

Sir G. E. Campbell, Bt. (Boase, ‘ M.E.B..,’ 
iv. 591), after serving his country in the 
Crimea and other places, eventually died 
in 1899; but Mr. Boase tells us his death is 
not recorded at the General Register Office, 
Somerset House. 

Here are two more instances taken from 

‘M.E.B.,’ vol. v. (not yet published) :— 
_ J. Watson Dalby (b. 1790), of whom there 
is a portrait in The Bibliograph in April, 
1879. Death not registered at Somerset 
House 1879-83. 

Thomas Dalmaine, music publisher, 
b. 1783; d. 1866. Death not, &c., 1864-8. 

The Daily Telegraph had an article 
(29 April, 1907, p. 8, col. 6; see also 
30 April, p. 9, col. 1) on unregistered births 
(a very much more inconvenient thing), with 
several curious instances of the trouble 


caused by this omission. In the present 
day few people enter these events in any 
family book, as was so frequently done in 
the last century. I know one case where 
the father not only took the precaution to 
have his son’s birth duly registered, but also 
had him christened and vaccinated in case 
he might want to go into the Navy. The 
Royal Navy is certificate mad! Some 
R.N. ships were at a port in New Zealand, 
and wanted stokers. Plenty of hands 
applied; but when they were asked to 
produce a certificate of their birth, they 
went away laughing. As the commander 
insisted on this requirement, the ship had 
to depart without the stokers. 
THOMAS. 


MECHANICAL Roap CARRIAGES: TIMOTHY 
Burstaytu (10 S. xi. 305, 374, 431, 498; 
xii. 31).—In The Sketch of 23 Oct., 1895, is 
an article headed ‘ Carriages without Horses.’ 
Besides pictures of modern inventions it has 
the following prints :— 

‘Squire and Maceroni’s Steam-Carriage.’ (It was 
apparently built at Squire’s factory, Paddington 
Green, in 1833.) 

‘Gurney’s Steam-Carriage.’ (There are two 
similar carriages given, offering side and back views.) 

Portrait of ‘Sir Gouldsworthy Gurney.’ (‘‘In 
July, 1829, Gurney made a notable journey with his 
steam-engine from London to Bath, at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour on the highway.”) 

‘Gurney’s Steam-Carriage approaching Highgate 
Tunnel, 1828.’ 

‘Gurney’s Steam-Carriage as it appeared at 
Hounslow, with a Barouche containing the Duke of 
Wellington.’ 

At the end of the article mention is made 
of an exhibition ‘‘ now [October, 1895] open 
in Chicago,” and “an elaborate portfolio 
illustrating the origin and evolution of the 
methods of transportation of all countries,” 
containing about fifteen hundred engravings, 
issued by Mr. Marshall Kirkman of Chicago. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


In my reply on p. 31 for “ Barstall” read 
Burstall. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


SHoreEDItcH Famity (10 8. x. 369, 455; 
xi. 35).—To the references already given 
add the following: ‘ History of Shoreditch,’ 
by Ellis; Visitations of Norfolk 1563 and 
1613, printed by the Harleian Society ; 
and Visitation of Norfolk, printed by the 
Norfolk Arch. Soce., vol. i. 

Your correspondent should also see the 
many references to the Shoreditch family 
of Ickenham in part iii. vol. i. of List of 
Middlesex Deeds, &c., offered for sale by 
Mr. F. Marcham, successor to the late Jas. 
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Coleman of Tottenham. Part vi. p. 90 also 
refers to a deed of 1612 relating to land in 
Hoxton in the occupation of Edmond 
Shorediche and others. 
' I have frequently noticed the name in 
the Calendars of the P.C.C. 
Cuas. Hatt Crovuca. 


ARMS OF MARRIED WOMEN: MARSHAL- 
LING OF INSIGNIA OF ORDERS (10 S. x. 429; 
xi. 296).—The use of two shields where the 
husband is knight of an order is probably not 
much older than Edmondson’s book (1780). 
In the 1724 edition of Guillim there is no 
allusion to it. In a short treatise on heraldry 
appended to ‘The British Compendium, 
or Rudiments of Honour,’ 1723, I find it 
suggested, on the authority of Sandford, 
that in the case of Knights of the Garter, 
if the shield shows the wife’s arms impaled, 
the Garter should not surround, as usual, 
the whole shield, but only the husband’s 
dexter half (see p. 539): ‘‘The husband 
may give the equal share of the Escutcheon 
and hereditary Honour, yet cannot share his 
temporary order of Knighthood with her.” 

According to Edmondson, the second 
shield bore the lady’s arms alone. In this 
he was followed by Hugh Clark, whose 
manual was first published in 1810. A 
nineteenth edition was issued so late as 1891, 
edited by J. R. Planché, the well-known 
member of the Heralds’ College, and gives 
the same rule. Boutell, however, says the 
second shield should bear the conjoint 
arms of husband and wife. Mr. Fox- 
Davies, whose ‘Art of Heraldry’ (1905) 
is the most recent and comprehensive 
work on the subject, says the same. Their 
view seems more in accordance with the 
general principle that a married lady, unless 
@ peeress, cannot bear a shield (or lozenge), 
but can only show her arms on her husband’s 
shield or the second of his two shields. Mr. 
Upat would infer that if she has an order, 
she, by parity of reasoning, may bear a 
separate shield with her own arms only, 
surrounded by the insignia of her order, 
and that this shield, or perhaps lozenge, 
may even precede the shield showing the 
conjoint arms. 

I see no parity of reasoning between the 
case of a peeress and a lady with a merely 
personal distinction; even the peeress is 
not entitled to precedence for her lozenge. 
It is borne after the husband’s shield, or 
the two shields if he is a knight. Again, 


there are no insignia to surround her shield. 
Neither the Victoria and Albert Order nor 
the Crown of India has a collar, nor can they 


have a circlet, for the knight’s circlet with 
motto is derived from the roundel of his 
star and badge. 

Married ladies who are not peeresses in 
their own right or peeresses married to 
commoners cannot their badges 
on a lozenge during their husbands’ lifetime. 
As a matter of practice I find Mr. Fox- 
Davies at p. 317 gives the arms of the 
Marquis of Dufferin. There the dexter 
shield shows his collars and badges; the 
sinister, in a laurel wreath with his wife’s 
arms impaled, shows her badges. But at 
p. 380 we find the arms of Sir Richard 
Strachey, with the two shields accolé. 
There the second shield does not show the 
badge of the Crown of India, to which Lady 
Strachey was entitled. The arms of the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife (p. 115) show the 
V.A. badge on the second shield, but not on 
the lozenge. These both bear her arms 
alone, royal arms not being impaled by an 
inferior in rank. The royal achievement 
(pl. xxvi.) shows the Queen’s badges both 
on her shield and her lozenge. 

Mr. G.W. Eve in his ‘ Decorative Heraldry ’ 
says the practice varies. Probably it does 
artistically, if not according to strict rule. 

J. W. Muir. 

Moorlynch, Bournemouth. 


SNEEZING SUPERSTITION (10 S. xi. 7, 117, 
173).—In this part there prevails an old 
saying which tells us: “‘ One sneeze betokens 
somebody praising you; two sneezes signify 
somebody spiting you; three sneezes mean 
you are being loved by some one unknown ; 
but four sneezes point out that you have 
just — a deadly cold.” Compare with 
this the following :— 

“In Horman’s ‘ Vulgaria,’ 1519, we read: ‘Two 
or three neses be holsom ; one is a shrewd token.’ 
Howell records a proverb: ‘ He has sneezed thrice ; 
turn him out of the hospital.’”—Hazlitt, ‘ Faiths 
and Folk-lore,’ 1905, vol. ii. p. 554. 

In his ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ written c. 1800, 
ed. Tokyo, 1882, tom. viii. fol. 11, Kitamura 
Shinsetsu argues that both the Japanese 
and the Chinese primordially regarded 
sneezing as a sign that some one is affection- 
ately calling the sneezer to mind; but the 
people of India found in it an evil prognostic 
even as early as in the Buddha’s lifetime. 
That later the Chinese viewed sneezing as 
sometimes auspicious, sometimes ominous, 
is to be gathered from the ‘ Bibliography of 
the Han Dynasty’ (the dynasty continued 
from 202 B.c. to 7 A.D.), wherein mention 
is made of the sixteen ‘ Books of Fortune- 
telling from Sneezing, Tingling in the Ear, 
&e.,’ all now lost. The ‘ Ti-king-king-wuh- 
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lio,’ 1635, says that one is sure to have a 
disease should he happen to sneeze in bed 
very early on New Year’s morning, and 
instantly to spring out of bed is the only 
preventive. 

Further, quoting a poem from an anthology 
compiled in 905 a.p., Kitamura proves that 
the Japanese about that period used to put 
off starting on a journey when one happened 
to hear even a neighbour sneeze, This 
reminds us of the Tongans, who hold a 
sneeze on the setting out of an expedition 
a most evil presage (Mariner, ap. Tylor, 
‘ Primitive -Culture,’ 3rd American ed., 
vol. i. p. 99); and of the various indigenous 
tribes of Formosa, who stop a while, or alter 
their direction, or even desist from the enter- 
prise, whenever sneezing occurs on their 
march in hunting, &e. (Y. Ind, ‘ Sneezing 
Superstitions of the Formosan Aborigines,’ 
The Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Tokyo, No. 270, p. 465, Sept., 1908). 
According to Sei Shénagon (fl. c. 1000 a.p.), a 
Court lady celebrated for her wit, the 
Japanese of her time believed sneezing early 
on New Year’s morning to be an unfailing 
indication of longevity, which is diametrically 
— to the Chinese opinion mentioned 
above. In the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries it became an established custom 
with the Japanese nurse to utter “ Kusame ”’ 
every time the child she was suckling 
sneezed, calling this act ‘to harmonize 
the noses”—the word “‘ Kusame” being 
apparently a contraction of a charm, 
*Kusoku mammei!” (‘‘ Rest in peace for 
amyriad generations!”) Also, every child 
of high birth had its protecting sword 
adorned with the so-called ‘‘ nose-cord,” 
a blue cord, about thirteen inches long, in 
which a knot had to be quietly tied by the 
attendant on every occasion of its sneezing 
—evidently to avoid disturbing the little 
one by the noises of “harmonizing the 
noses.”” Even nowadays Japan does not 
entirely lack old-fashioned folks who, after 
every sternutation, pronounce the formula 
“ 'Toku Manzai (‘‘ Live a myriad years ! ’’) 

Kumacusu MINnaKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS: THEIR ARMs (10 8. 
xi. 109, 193).—Mr. Fryny will see from the 
late Rev. Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry’ (1894), p. 197, that suffragan 
bishops (or chorepiscopt) appointed under 
the Acts 26 Henry VIII. and 1 Elizabeth 
are entitled to use only their paternal arms, 
enshrined with the mitre. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Antigua, W.I. 


HAMLET As A CHRISTIAN Namek (10 S. vii. 
4, 155, 237, 329, 418, 436).—Since con- 
tributing my former reply on this subject 
(viii. 156) I have met with two other London 
references to the name which may be deemed 
worthy of mention in these pages. Both are 
contemporary with Shakespeare. 

My earliest reference is of date 1571, 
and refers to a workman who figures in a 
bill for bricklaying operations then per- 
formed for the parish of SS. Anne and Agnes. 
This man bore the singularly feminine- 
sounding name of Hamleta Deane (not 
‘“‘Hamlet-a-Deane,” apparently, as might 
be supposed). 

My second reference is from a Vicar- 
General’s faculty of 1608 referring to the 
parish church of St. Sepulchre, the curate 
whereof was then named Hamlett Marshall. 

McMurray. 


HEALEN Penny (10 S. xi. 507).—This 
was probably “ healing gold,” 7.e., gold given 
by the King collectively, in the ceremony 
of touching for the evil. The individual 
coin with a hole in it for suspending round 
the neck would no doubt be known as a 
healing penny (see Pegge’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Old Times,’ iii. 163). 

Halliwell-Phillipps alludes to ‘‘ Privy-purse 
healing gold, 500/.,”” mentioned in a Treasury 
Warrant dated 17 Nov., 1683, in his own 
possession (‘ Archaic Words ’). 

J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHaEL. 


Mr. PETER may like to compare his items 
with the following note from the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Michael’s, Worcester, 
transcribed by Mr. Richard Murray, but 
not yet printed :— 

1684.—‘* Feb. 16....... for the King’s proclamation 
about the healing, the K* Heill, and the Arch- 
bishop's directions about the feast of St. Mathias.” 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of the 
parish of Northfield, Worcestershire, which 
have been very instructively edited by 
Mr. Frank 8. Pearson (see Transactions of 
Birmingham Archeological Society for 1908, 
vol. xxxiv.), there occurs the item :— 

1683.—‘“ Paid to the Parriter about the King’s 
Evill, 1s. 7d.” 

E. Leca-WEEKEsS. 


CLARIONETT AS A SURNAME (10 S. xi. 487). 
—One William Clargenet was a Yorkshire 
Catholic priest in prison in 1588 (Cath. Rec. 
Soe. v. 155, 157, 161), and banished in 
1606 (Challoner’s ‘Missionary Priests,’ ii. 
29). I suppose this is the same name. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Recollections of a Long Life. La Lord Broughton 
(John Cam Hobhouse). With Additional Ex- 
tracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Dorchester. 2 vols. 
Portraits. (John Murray.) 


A ‘Nore BY THE PUBLISHER’ begins this book, 
explaining that Lord Broughton printed in the 
sixties, but did not publish, his ‘Recollections of a 
Long Life,’ in five volumes, and that he also left a 
large number of diaries and MSS., as well as various 

ublished volumes, of which the ‘Letters from 

aris during the Last Reign of Napoleon’ (1816) 
is the best known. Lady Dorchester, Mr. Murray 
explains, ‘‘ taking the early part of the five volumes 
as a basis, has, with much labour, consideration, 
and research, incorporated therewith portions of 
the Diaries and a few extracts from the above- 
named published works. These various sources are 
indicated throughout, and it is hoped that the 
Reminiscences as they now stand may prove of 
value and interest to the public.” 

The two resultant volumes are certainly the most 
interesting contribution to history and_ biography 
that we have seen this year, and the Preface by 
Lord Rosebery sufficiently indicates what sort of 
man Hobhouse was—a hero-worshipper who was 
strongly attracted by two great men, Byron and 
Napoleon. 

But one interesting question raised by the account 
of Hobhouse in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ is not settled here. is ‘ Diaries, Corre- 
spondence and Memoranda, &c.,’ deposited in the 

ritish Museum, were, it is said, first opened, in 
accordance with the bequest, in 1900. Have these 
latest sources been used or not? Perhaps they are 
to be utilized for a further volume, as those before 
us go down only to 1822. As for the editing, para- 

aphs headed ‘Book’ interposed in matter from 
pre do not explain in many cases what book of 
Hobhouse’s is meant; there is some repetition of 
facts—e.g., concerning Erskine—which might have 
been avoided ; and the notes on persons, accurate 
as far as they go, might well have been improved 
by an expert student of the period. 

There is a great deal of detail included concern- 
ing politics and ministers whose actions have been 
discussed in many books of memoirs. We should 
have been inclined to reduce the volumes by large 
omissions of such matter, though there are inte- 
resting glimpses of men like Fox and Sheridan not 
attainable elsewhere. 

We are willing to read some dull es for the 
sake of the many striking things which the volumes 
contain. Hobhouse hada keen ear for other people’s 
notable sayings, and his frankness concerning his 
own merits and position is decidedly entertaining. 
As Lord Rosebery points out, he invented the 

hrase ‘ His Majesty’s Opposition”; he lived ‘‘a 

usy, strenuous life”; and he never lacked enter- 
prise and courage when the interests of his friends 
and constituents weré at stake. 

The daily papers have already given much of the 
appreciation of famous men which these well- 

rinted volumes offer, but we propose to mention 
or one reason or another a few notable comments 
or passages which have struck us in the course of a 
careful reading. 


In his early years, Hobhouse was sent to a school 

at Bristol, which, he adds, “‘ became the residence 
of men afterwards much celebrated—I allude to 
Coleridge, and Southey, and Lamb.” Surely -the 
last name involves an error. Was Elia ever resident 
at Bristol, or any of the Lamb family which gave 
the world of politics and politeness Lord Mel- 
bourne? 
_ Many references to Byron show enthusiasm, and 
it was not confined to his chief worshipper, the 
diarist of these pages. In 1810 under March 11 is 
recorded :— 

“Mrs. Werry actually cut off a lock of Byron’s 
hair on posting from him to-day, and shed a good 
many tears. Pretty well for fifty-six years at least.” 

In 1812 Hobhouse met a son of Bozzy, James 
Boswell, who agreed that “ Ellenborough was like 
Johnson in his way of poking out his sentences at 
the corner of his forehead,’ a picturesque, but 
rather odd expression. 

There is much criticism of Sheridan, whose jests 
and stories do not seem to us very exhilarating. 
Here is an oddity, however, which is at least ben 
trovato :-— 

‘*Mr. Sheridan told us of Mr. Richard Cavendish, 
who had a trick of swinging his arm round when 
talking, that, walking up Bond Street with a friend, 
he found, on stopping, that he had drawn seven 
hackney coaches to him.” 

Sheridan also heard Burke say of the North 
American Indians, ‘They enjoy the highest boon 
of Heaven, supreme and perpetual indolence.” 

The second volume opens with 1816. _Hobhouse 
travels with Byron and others. At Malines W. 
said that a piece of sculpture was “nulle magne 
quassationes.” At Chamouni Byron defaced with 
great care Shelley’s addition to his own name, in a. 
travellers’ book, of atheist and philanthropist in 
Greek. He thought to do Shelley a service by this, 
and his action was distorted by literary gossipers. 
A visit to Madame de Staél introduced Bonstetten, 
an inmate of her house. He was in vigorous old 
age, and proud of his earlier connexion with Gray. 

e find the comment :— 

* He said to Polidori and Lord Byron: ‘I believe- 
that Gray had been killed by Johnson's criticism 
that is, by a criticism which recorded his death !” 

This is not clear to us. It seems probable that: 
Bonstetten meant that Gray's reputation as a poet. 
had been killed by Johnson's unfavourable criticism 
in the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ which, Boswell tells us, 
raised a clamour. Bonstetten, it may be noted, is. 
described on this same page as ‘“‘not talking 
English, but apparently understanding it.” So 
Hobhouse may have misunderstood what he said. 

In 1819 Hobhouse was committed to Newgate by 
the House of Commons for writing a pamphlet 
which was a libel and a breach of privilege, and in. 
1820 he took his seat in the House, and “continued. 
a member of that assembly, with the exception of a 
year and a quarter, for thirty years ” 

OF classical quotation in the House we read :— 

“When I first came into Parliament Latin quota~ 
tions were very common, and Horace especially 
was most unmercifully brought into play. A very 
respectable county member actually hazarded the- 
justum et tenacem propositi virum, and no one ever» 
smiled, much less laughed. Such small erudition 
would now be seseivedl with shouts of laughter. Of 
course, with dexterity, a well-known phrase may- 
be introduced, but even this requires more than: 


| 
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common prudence. Lord Chatham began one of 
his sentences, ‘Your Lordships have all read 
Thucydides,’ and then proceeded to quote in a 
translation the passage he wanted. I much 
doubt whether Lord Chatham himself had_ ever 
read the original historian ; but the House of Lords 
seldom 


Hobhouse himself shows ample signs of that | 
knowledge of the classics which used to be the hall- | 


mark of a gentleman. 

Pages 191 to 366 are occupied with a long account 
of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron, a subject 
we do not care to reopen. 

We have left to the reader the large store of 
remarks and criticism concerning Napoleon. All 
is of high interest, but the warning should be added 
that Hobhouse’s authorities have been sifted, and 
in some cases discredited, by modern scientific 
research concerning the hero of Elba, the Hundred 
Days, and St. Helena. 

The volumes are psobet in admirable type. 
There are a few oddities in spelling here and 
there which may be purposely retained. ‘‘ Ginic 
du Christianisme” by Chateaubriand (ii. 28) seems 
certainly wrong. Reproductions of four portraits 
are given; and there is a good index. 


The Faerie Queen. By Edmund Spenser. 2 vols. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

No poem has better right to fine apparel than ‘The 
Faerie Queen’: a luxurious page is apt to encourage 
that dignified and leisurely state of mind in which 
great epics and romances can be best enjoyed ; the 
sumptuousness of the two volumes prepared by the 
Cambridge University Press implies, therefore, a 
sound appreciation of their contents. Assuredly 
all parsimonious thoughts have been banished from 
the minds of the publishers, nor is it money only 
that has been lavished on the fine quartos before 
us. The editing appears to be excellent, which is 
mure than can be said for many of the reprints that 
have come from the same press. The first six 
books follow the 1596 quarto, the fragment of the 
seventh is from the 1609 folio; in both cases the 
texts have been scrupulously respected, i 
misprints have been corrected with judicious zeal. 

The present reviewer has but two objections to 
raise : in the first place, the volumes are ponderous ; 
had the work been divided into four or even six 
slim quartos it would certainly have been more 
manageable, and therefore, we believe, more accept- 
able ; in the second place, the reviewer must vent 
a long-standing grievance against the types selected 
by the University Press. In this case it is too 
black and heavy, and tends to diminish the spacious 
aspect of the page; the conformation of the letters 
is somewhat archaic, yet lacks the lineal beauty of 
Elizabethan print; while, occasionally, we seem to 
detect the faint influence of Kelmscott extrava- 

ances: the foot margins should have been wider. 
fh fact, both in printing and form the work leaves 
room for improvement, and might have been 
bettered had the editors paid closer attention to 
the beautiful, though double-columned edition of 
1679. 

Nevertheless, those who propose to read or re- 
read ‘The Faerie Queen’ may be advised to provide 
themselves with these handsome, yet workmanlike 
volumes. Only they must provide themselves with 
some sort of book-rest also, for Spenser is essen- 
pee a poet to be perused from a comfortable 
chair. 


‘The Inns of Court. Painted by Gordon Home. 


‘Described by Cecil Headlam. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tue illustrations are — the chief reason 
for the publication of this volume. Mr. Gordon 
Home has done justice to a fascinating subject, 
though he sometimes invests ancient buildings with 
a spick-and-span appearance that they have long 
since ceased to wear, and places them under a 
Venetian rather than a London sky. He is par- 
| ticularly happy with his interiors, notably that of 
| Middle Temple Hall; and by judiciously choosing 
| the hour of twilight he has even treated the hideous 
library of that Inn with the touch of romance. 

Mr. Cecil Headlam’s letterpress does not help out 
Mr. Gordon Home’s ae in an altogether 
satisfactory manner. It lays claim to no originality 
of material, and a meagre list of authorities fails 
to include ‘The Lives of the Norths,’ the book that 
gives by far the most vivid idea of the Bar after 
the Restoration. Still, Mr. Headlam’s text would 
have served its purpose, if only it had been purged 
of sundry errors. Thus, though there are more 
ways than one of spelling the name of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, the favourite of Charles IT.. 
she was certainly not ‘‘ Louise Renée de Perrincourt 
de Queronaille.” Lord Mansfield’s house, which the 
Gordon rioters sacked, was in Bloomsbury Square 
not in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and in 1870, Lor 
Hatherley, not Lord Westbury, was Lord Chan- 
cellor. The account of the Inns of Chancery is 
scrappy and incomplete. Mr. Headlam omits any 
mention of a certain ‘‘ mad Shallow” in connexion 
with Clement’s Inn, and of Mr. William Weir, whose 
throat ‘‘ they cut from ear to ear,” in the few lines 
he devotes to Lyon’s Inn. Of that dingy establish- 
ment we read, not a little to our surprise, that it 
disappeared ‘in the course of the recent Strand 
improvements.” As a matter of fact Lyon’s Inn 
was demolished early in the sixties, and the Globe 
Theatre rose on part of the site. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Pica call special attention to the following 


Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pong Pe the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
we in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


J. A. GREENWoop (“Ram Jam Inn” ).—See 
55S. iii. 246; 6 5. i. 414; ii. 49, 116; 7 S. vi. 427; 
vii. 92, 243. 
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“Sylvanus Urban ” papers in The Gentleman’s Magazine—His friendship for the publisher Mr. Andrew 

Chatto—Writes in 7J'he Idler on the Laureateship—Sunday evenings with the Marstons—Tom 

aaa sees say friendship for Ebsworth—Dramatic profession give him a dinner—His sorrow at 
the death of F. G. Stephens—His death—Funeral at Highgate Cemetery—Tributes to his memory. 
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